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From the necessity of keeping down the size of the volume most of the cases 
have been omitted, and the result has been a corresponding redaction of inter¬ 
est. We think a better plan would have been to draw the pen with unsparing 
hand through a portion of the theoretical part, much of which is redundant, 
while some of it is antiquated. The great work of Casper contains upwards of 
five hundred detailed cases illustrative of the theory advanced, which is itself 
reduced to a minimum, yet the entire work, as issued by the New Sydenham 
Society, does not have a much greater bulk than the book before us. We do 
not wish to find fault unjustly with the method of Dr. Taylor, yet we cannot 
but think that in yielding to the popular demand for abridgments, vade me- 
cums, and manuals, all of which species are generally more profitable to book 
makers than book readers, he has produced a book which is too large for ready 
reference and too small to contain full information upon any one subject. 

The first chapters upon Medical Evidence are most valuable, and in every sense 
worthy of careful study by any one who expects to enter the witness box to 
testify concerning medical matters, while, as Dr. Taylor points out, no physi¬ 
cian can feel sure that such will not be the case with himself. 

The subject of Poisoning is considered in eighteen chapters, extending over 
one hundred and eighty pages, which comprise the cream of the volume, the 
subject being brought up to the present time and bearing the marks of ex¬ 
tended personal observation, though there is not that prominence given to 
physiological tests we had expected to find. I he two grand divisions of the 
subject are into Irritant and Neurotic poisons. The style is clear and con¬ 
densed, so that altogether this section fully realizes our ideal of what a man¬ 
ual of toxicology should be. 

The subject of Wounds and Injuries occupies fourteen chapters, which we 
have read attentively, and purpose to notice in some detail. 

The subject of Ecchymoses receives most unsatisfactory treatment, no dis¬ 
tinct reference being made to (Jasper’s rule that we should establish our diag¬ 
nosis by incisions, which will certainly reveal any effusion of blood that may 
be present. We cannot but look upon it as a mistake to reprint, in one edition 
after another, old and exploded tests, such as that of Barreul, who proposed to 
diagnose the existence and nature of blood stains by the odour evolved when 
the suspected spot was subjected to certain chemical reagents, which might 
do very well had we a standard nose to call upon, or could we subpoena a blood¬ 
hound as an expert. 

In Chapter XXYII., where the duties of a medical witness are considered, 
we are treated to a good deal of law and but little medicine. W e regard it 
as unnecessary to give lectures upon the duties of a doctor in a work of this 
kind, he must treat the, case secundum artem, and be prepared to tell the jury 
that he made his diagnosis and treated the case as a doctor, not as a lawyer. 
Casper has wisely cautioned against any mixture of the two professions. 

The direct causes of death from wounds are stated to be hemorrhage, me¬ 
chanical injury to a vital organ, and shock. Under the first head we are told 
that unless we use circumspection in treating wounds of the throat, we may be 
charged with malpractice—of course we may, and justly too, if we do not prac¬ 
tise good surgery. We are next informed how we may decide death to have re¬ 
sulted from hemorrhage, and are told almost everything which relates to the sub¬ 
ject, yet sufficient importance is not given to the exsanguine appearance of the 
internal organs revealed upon post-mortem examination. In Chapter XXXI. 
we find the same errors repeated, it being heavily weighted with much mis¬ 
placed, and in some cases antiquated surgery, of which we do not see the use 
in a work on forensic medicine. It would seem sufficient to remind the physi- 
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cian that when called to attend a case involving a legal inquiry it is of especial 
importance to make a correct diagnosis and to be able to state the reasons upon 
which the opinion and treatment were based. We will cite one instance in jus¬ 
tification of our criticism. Dr. Taylor says that inflammation is apt to follow 
concussion of the brain, and liable to ensue upon slight lacerations of its sub¬ 
stance. Now late authorities think that most cases of severe concussion de¬ 
pend upon lacerations, and that inflammation may follow such injuries is true 
beyond peradventure, but the surgeon who first learns this fact from a work 
on judicial medicine is not an expert fitted to give surgical information to a 
jury. Again, we are taught to discriminate between traumatic injury to the 
brain and intoxication, which we opine to be quite a needless caution for 
what on earth is a physician called for but to find out what is the matter with 
the patient, simply to make a correct diagnosis and institute rational treat¬ 
ment? 

The paragraph (p. 332) which speaks of the medical responsibility incurred 
in the administration of an anaesthetic, is at least a suggestive one. No lawyer, 
so far as we know, has explored the subject of deaths from chloroform ; but 
when a case occurs where death has followed the administration of that agent, 
given for an operation rendered necessary by a criminal injury, we may expect 
that the statistics of the death-rate attending its use, so far heaped up in vain, 
will be utilized. 

On page 348 Dr. Reese refers to the famous case reported by Dr. Bigelow in 
the number of this Journal for July, 1850, where an iron bar passed through 
the left anterior lobe of the cerebrum. As a matter of surgical interest we will 
state that in conversation with Dr. Williams, now of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, who saw the patient immediately after the injury, we were informed 
that though the man recovered physically, his mental characteristics were 
entirely altered afterwards, irritability of temper manifesting itself, and con¬ 
tinuing to increase until the time of his death in South America some years 
afterward, with brain symptoms. Rupture of the heart is spoken of at some 
length on page 354, and numerous cases are quoted, but no mention is made of 
Dr. Lidell’s paper on internal aneurisms in this Journal for January, 1867, 
which is a very valuable contribution to the literature of this subject. The 
chapters upon gunshot wounds contain several statements which can hardly be 
admitted without qualification, as, for instance, where coagulation of the blood 
is said to occur only during life, in direct opposition to many cases cited by 
Casper. 

Apart from the chapters upon poisoning we regard those upon asphyxia, es¬ 
pecially the ones which treat of drowning, strangulation, and hanging, as the 
best in the book; while the one devoted to death from lightning, though of little 
importance in a medico-legal sense, is possessed of much intrinsic value and is 
of great interest. Pregnancy and allied topics receive but very meagre and 
insufficient notice in three chapters, but infanticide is presented to the reader 
at considerable length and details are given with a minuteness and precision in 
proportion to the importance of the subject. While the docimasia pulmonalis 
and the hydrostatic test especially are admitted to have attendant theoretical 
difficulties, their practical value is proved to be incontestible, and it is shown 
conclusively that to elucidate the ofttimes difficult questions which present them¬ 
selves in this connection, no other tests, at present known, can compare in 
value with those derived from the lungs. Indeed most of the difficulties pro¬ 
pounded have resulted from the tortured brains of theorists rather than from 
the intricacies of actual practice. Many of the chapters of this division termi¬ 
nate with recapitulatory abstracts of the conclusions arrived at in them, a 
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method of writing which deserves the highest commendation, especially in a 
book intended for use as a manual. On page 558, in answering objections fre¬ 
quently urged against the value of the hydrostatic test—that in some rare 
cases the lungs do not float even when the child is known to have been born 
alive—Dr. Taylor very justly remarks, that, as the failure to find poison in a 
case where it was known to exist would have nothing to do with those cases 
in which it was found, so in an individual case, should the lungs float, there 
could be no reasonable doubt that that child had breathed, even though a dozen 
other eases were cited in which, from the existence of atelectasis, respiration 
had not been established. That we should not rely solely upon the buoyancy 
of the lungs appears to us to be clearly shown by Dr. Hicks’s case quoted on 
page 570; but we should call to our aid, as well, the information to be derived 
from the colour of the lungs, upon which Casper, Guy, and others strongly 
insist. The famous case reported by Dr. Hicks was one where air had been 
artificially introduced and could not be expelled by pressure, yet, though the 
lungs floated, they were entirely wanting in the colour of normal organs. When 
speaking of vagitus uterinus, Dr. Taylor does not point out with sufficient dis¬ 
tinctness the fact that all the undoubted cases, and they are very few, occurred 
in assisted labours, and such cases, not coming before the medical-jurist in this 
connection, can have no bearing upon the value of the hydrostatic test. 

Birth and Inheritancy are treated in three chapters; Impotence and Sterility 
are included in one, while the whole subject of Rape is compressed into two. 
Insanity is considered in about one hundred pages, and in them will be found 
all that the general practitioner cares to know. The existence of moral insan¬ 
ity is not admitted, and in this we believe our author is in accord with the 
soundest psychology. The concluding chapter upon Life Insurance is one of 
much value, containing several interesting cases illustrative of a subject to 
which the experience of the criminal courts is adding from day to day instances 
of the most appalling blackness, which well show how the love of money is in¬ 
deed a root capable of bearing the most diabolical fruit. 

We know of no critical canon by which a work of this kind can be satisfac¬ 
torily estimated—each reader has his individual tastes, to which, however, he 
cannot expect others always to conform. We have indicated some points where 
we have been obliged to differ from the distinguished author of this volume, and 
we have felt great diffidence in so doing, yet many will, doubtless, find in it all 
they desire. Nor do we deem it altogether right to hold Dr. Taylor responsi¬ 
ble for a volume of which no edition has been issued by him since 1866, as he 
would no doubt wish to be judged by his larger and more complete work, of 
which the second edition has just appeared, and which we propose to notice in 
our next number. 

The American editor, himself a high authority, has done perhaps all that 
could be done with the book, short of rewriting it, and has accomplished much 
towards bringing it up to the present time. As was expected, most of Dr. 
Reese’s additions are found in the chapters upon poisoning, and merit the most 
favourable criticism, being clear and forcible in the highest degree. 

The volume presents a handsome appearance, being enriched with quite numer¬ 
ous illustrations, while the paper and typography are all that can be desired. 

S. A. 



